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became centers for the spread of ideas concerning the economic and 
social advantages of cooperation. While a gap exists, therefore, in 
the history of the agricultural associations from 1900 to 1907, as 
shown above, which is a serious defect from the standpoint of com- 
parative statistics, the book is of considerable value in that it in- 
terestingly describes the social and political forces that pushed Bel- 
gium to the forefront among European nations so far as agricultural 
cooperation is concerned. 

The book contains a name index and an extensive bibliography 
relating to the agrarian problem in Belgium, but lacks a general 
index. There is, however, a list of chapter titles containing sum- 
maries of the contents of each chapter, which will furnish one with 
a clear idea of the subject-matter of the volume. 

James B. Morman. 

Washington, D. C. 



Railroad Transportation in Texas. By Charles S. Potts. Bulle- 
tin of the University of Texas, No. 119, Humanistic Series, 
No. 7. (Austin, Texas: 1909. Pp. 214.) 

This monograph by the professor of law and government in 
the University of Texas is a painstaking and readable account of 
the history and present condition of transportation and its prob- 
lems in the State of Texas. This commonwealth has attracted 
widespread attention by the radical character of its regulation 
policy, and acute differences of opinion have arisen among stu- 
dents of the problem over the wisdom of the policy pursued. We 
are therefore greatly indebted to the author for his scholarly and 
dispassionate handling of a difficult subject. 

The historical portion begins with water communication before 
the appearance of railways, traces the growth of the railway net 
and the larger individual systems, with illustrative maps, sketches 
the period of inflation and stock-jobbing, and follows the develop- 
ment of state control from general regulation by legislative act 
in the fifties, to the creation of the railroad commission and the 
passage of other regulative measures in the nineties. 

Of most interest to the general reader are the author's comments 
upon the work of the Commission, and upon the attempts of the 
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State to control capitalization. The Stock and Bond Law, which 
gives the Commission control over the issue of new securities, 
and the power to determine the "reasonable value" of the roads, 
has resulted in a steady decline in the amount of outstanding stocks 
and bonds per mile, due to the careful limitation of capitalization 
of new roads. It is the author's judgment that there has been very 
little decrease in the amount of railway construction, but that the 
strict enforcement of the law by the Commission has prevented 
the corporations from raising the capital necessary for improve- 
ments, and has resulted in a deterioration in the condition of their 
lines. Reliance is still placed by the Commission upon the valua- 
tion made in 1894-96. In the author's judgment, a revaluation 
is likely to close the existing gap between capitalization and value, 
and to open the way to new issues for betterment purposes. 

Cost of service as a basis of rate-making was the policy advo- 
cated by the Commission at the beginning, but its impracticability 
was soon demonstrated. While the old blanket system of rates has 
been modified somewhat in the direction of mileage rates, it has 
not been altogether abandoned. One modification of the distance 
principle which the author urges upon the Commission in the inter- 
est of industrial development in Texas, is a low import rate through 
Galveston that would develop "back-loading." He is not alto- 
gether sure that rates are lower than they would have been without 
a Commission, nor is he able to determine the effect of rate regula- 
tion upon railway earnings. Certain it is however that the Com- 
mission has almost completely abolished discriminations and has 
secured steady and uniform rates. While the constitutional 
provision which prohibits the union of parallel and "competing" 
lines apparently encourages railway competition, yet as the author 
well points out, there is no competition in rates, with the Commis- 
sion prescribing the absolute rate to be charged, neither does the 
State rely any longer upon competition to improve the quality of 
the service. We have here probably the most extreme application 
of the principle of state railway regulation to be found in the 
country. 

In the opinion of the author, the dangers of the future are not 
to be found in the opposition to the principle of regulation which 
"now seems fairly acquiesced in by all classes in Texas, " but rather 
in the possibility that the Legislature will assume at times the func- 
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tions of the Commission, and that railway commissioners will 
use their powerful positions as stepping-stones to further political 
preferment. 

With one contention of the author it is necessary to take issue. 
It is his assertion that it is unjust to include intangible value in 
the estimate of assets upon which taxes are to be levied and to 
exclude it when the question of rates is under consideration. This 
injustice is only apparent and is due to a confusion in reasoning. 
Intangible value is property and can be sold; hence it is taxable. 
But to include this value in determining the reasonableness of a 
schedule of rates, when the value itself is the result of existing rates, 
is to beg the question at the start. Once admit this contention, 
and the corporation has solved the problem of lifting itself by its 
own boot-straps. 

Frank Haigh Dixon. 

Dartmouth College. 



Transportation and Industrial Development in the Middle West. 
By W. F. Gephart. Columbia Univ. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Vol. XXXIV. No. I. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1909. Pp. 273. $2.) 

In this study Dr. Gephart has made a valuable contribution to 
the economic history of Ohio, especially during the period from 
1800 to the Civil War. He set himself the task of explaining "the 
industrial development of a section of the Middle West, as it was 
affected by transportation," and has succeeded well. He had an 
admirable field in which to work, because the geographical position 
of Ohio is strategically so important both for east and west, and for 
north and south lines, that the transportation problem has always 
received especial attention in this state. The causal relation 
therefore between improvements in the means of transportation 
and the industrial development of the people is nowhere more 
clearly revealed than in the history of Ohio. Dr. Gephart traces 
the settlement of the state and the early use of the Ohio River; 
with the growth of population he shows the need of improved 
routes to the east and the successive attempts to obtain them by 



